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.J^bfis, J«crf I, 
Is Seadl&g Sensd 
' CT8] . ■ , . V^^,-^' , - 

, 1 1p. J Stoaf prtparifl, at ' Morthera Ili^aois . • 

I HI- 360 3 BC-$1,fi7 Jltks pestage, 

' ' Iftatruetion; *laadlng Rts^areb; *p©adlng sklllsi 

Il^TlACT / . ^ / / ' 

^ III aa exMinati^n of #^€a#Qtarj icbool ehllflraa^a 

notiona of ^^adiB^p 1,122 f Ir^t thifough slitb graders were 

^iadlirldaally lAt#£9i^ir«d* Baeb' eblld vas asfcad -to A^fiM ^ading^ and, 

th#li* tmmfbnmmm ym^m plaead tnto f piir: catsg^ritsi tbopa vnab v^ra 

^agus ot irral#fa&t, tbesa vblcb ^ceostd q& alagacdoa pfae^dart 

the edaeatloiial Talat e£ raadifig, thoat vbieb foaaatd os d^eodlsg ot 

word racogaitlDD, and tboiia vhieb foeiis^d en aeaning or 

iniderstanMpUg* R^^pODi€€ vhleh fall iato thm ti^Trnt catag^ry wBtm' 

Ignerad aj^kgnly tha tm^onmmm ir hlfeh fell into efta of th#^ raaaiii^i^ 

gaTe raspo&f« vbiah fmXl Into th« aaae&d or' tbicd eatsgbrias, 
liplflag tbtt tp tbaa reading itaf a elaaaFOea p^oetdnra or a dacodlzig 
ptQcmmm* Vetf ftv Mspeosas fall isto th# fomrth eatagorfi indicattiig * 
that Bost stisdaBts irer^ not abla to asgeelata aaaQing with r#a41ng« . 
Thm rastf.t0 aagg^at tbat teachars aboald not aasuae ^bat instruction 
In raading la B^c^aaarilf lnatM<^ti©n is eoaprahaBsioB, Diraat 
eoiaprehanglon Instractioa Is i^aedad to mmkm raading aanstbla fct 
childran, aftd ttaehers nast pto^ifla.^it, (ft) < 



* leprodaetioni auppliad by IDRS are tbe bast that can be aade * 

* froa the origiiial doeuBant, ' * 



^ .wATmiAi^ HAS BiiN s^^ > woamii • - ^ jerry l^. jonim* . , - ^ . # 

^ - Twi PiRSDNQesBOAfdiii^mjNeSiGiN* Nortnexii j^^^^^^i- _ _ 

• • V - - - - •■ • - ■ , StAtED DO NOT HE^EllMiLY Bip^f- Kp^QiU^ _iA *^w 

- - ^~ '^'^ ItNTQFPlClAL NATIONAL iNSTftUTf OF DeKalb * iL 60115 * 

TO. THE EDUCATIONAL REiOUflCES iDUCATiON PQStfiON 0^ WL!£¥ . ^ » . 

, - iNPCflMATlON= GENTEfl (iSiC) ANS . . . S ' • , 

UStRSOFTHi iRrCSVSTEM." . , ^' = * V . 

; ^ Is ReMiiig Sensible for Chlldtenr 

If we'alje go'ing to make reading sensible for children, perhaps,:one of 
^ the first steps U to ^plore, In a ^mtmrntlc ffaahlon\ their .notions of - 
reading; A teacher might then be in a poiition to davelop^ and/or alteir - ^ — 
' instruction no that it makes sense chlldran who are le^wimg to racmatruct 

meaning f if om pricit, ^ , ' , 

Tayior (1977) And others CGoodman, 1971| Solth, 1978) contend tljat meanlttS 
IS what is basic m reading Initructloti, ' In other words , the tonmunlcation 
thought be ween the* author and the tead^^^ Skills 
instruction may help children make sense from printed matetlals; however, 
' reading is greater thari the sun of itt go^ called skills (Vaaca and Johns. 1?76) . A 

. Saniple and Method ' ; , . 

= * To explore how children In'the el^wentary school vM«ed reading, a 
. non-randoin satnple of 1,122 ^students In grades one through six was selected 
from many different schools in the suSurts of Chicago. The students were 
assumed to repteaent the generaUy sxpected rangeg of intelligence and 
reading achievement, in terms of socloeconowlc status, the teachers Indicated 
" Chat their students, ranied from upper-middle class to lo^r class. The vast • 
■ majority of the 592 boys and 530 girls were •white; however, there were a 
number .of Letlno studentX^ The number of students was 82 for first grade, 
Z45.for second grade. 208 for third grade, 245 for fourth^gtade , 118 for fifth 
.grade, #nd 124 for sixth grade. 

Children in the study Were intewlewed IndlvlduaUy.. 'After some casual 
• conversation to help the child feel at eas., the foUowl^uestlon was asked i 



'•Stfhat Is reading?** Each child's reepoiise £0^' the 4u%^tiDn .was ticorded on 
audio tape ap it could be atlalyzed aftd ^ategprl^ed, ' the Interviews 
Qotiducted by graduate and undergraduate fetudants in profassional reading 
cpuraea. - Prior to actual data collection* the students conducting the 
Interviews were trained using actual respotiae^ to prevtoue Interviews wltih 
chlldMn. , The ctlterla for asaigriing respoMis from the intervlewi into 
four catfgorlei was adapted from Weintrsub and Denny (1966)* 

Catagorles for Respgnsej * 

The flr^t category contained rtsponies wlilGh were circular, vague, or 
±rrel€vant. Typical reaponses included! /''When you learn how to do stuff," 
'*I really wouldn't know," and : "R^^ing ti reading," 

The second category ,c0jttained responses that focuied on classroom 
procfdur^s or the educational, .value of reading J Several typical responses 

- ^ ^ ' r// .% \ 

included^ "It's when y.tpu do worl^book pages ^'Reading bp.oka In a circle 
^th t*he teacher j" **TD learn stuff so you can get into tiiird grade," and 
"You read out of ^^bo^ and then you do iKercll^s and you ft a ve a^orkbook 
and you get grades on it." . 

The third category Included responses, which focused on deeodlng or'word 
retognition. .^Typical examples included-. "A bunch of wrds,*- *'lt-s when 
there ar^ hard Herds and you have to learn & pronourice thain,''- and '^ords,_^^ 
scunde, ahd letters,'' One student In the upper grades apparently intertwined 
scm^ social studies. He, said that reading was "when you learn the vowels and 
continents .{sic)/' 

Thk fQurth category included responses that focused on nieantng or 
understanding. Responses fram students included! "I read to get the nieartlrig 
"I read group of words and then I think what tbey tflean and then 1 go on rn^ 



iwd thiink ^adlA^ ia words tfiat are put: into senteriQis and theft senteftcei 
piit IfiCio patAiraphs^ and the paragrrfphs turn into stotles whlcli give you 
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B%galtg Mid Plseusalpn * 1 ^ 

\ * i " • '•■ ■■ ^ 

Kb the liitervlewa were being analygedi it bepaffie apparent that many 

stUidefits gsvi rasponaes* that ^?ere of the vague i Ittil^v^rit, or don't 

knav^' Variety, Figure I coiitairis the percent of studtnts wh& gave sach^^ 

rfe^ponsea. Several ohBet^Attonm aeem ^appropriate* 

Insert Figure 1 About Here \ 

Wetntraub and Denny (1966)^ Iti a reiated stt^y ouhd that mote i^^n 
% third of the reaponsas offered no meaotngful escplanacloti of wh#t Qnm must 
do leajn to read. Since their study involved first graders,, a conparlsots 
with the first graders In this study revealed that twice as many of the 
atudeiit^* resppnsea were not neaniiigf ul. 

After ^flrat grade there Is a reduction In the pimhmt of students who gti^e 
non^^ineanltigf ul replies. The percent of students is lowest at alscth grade; 
however, oae student in four will still give a non-nteanlngEul ^response to 
the questions ''What is reading?'* For the total sample, roughly one one of 
Chtee^ students gave responses of the vague, irrel^ants or "1 don't know'* 
variety. , 

Because the percents were ^ so hi^h, it was decided: to analyse Che 
fe^tiaining data saparately for the 683 students who gavfe resp^lBes that fall 
in One ^f Che other Categories* Figure 2 contains these results. 

Insert Figure 2 About Here ^ . 



■ ■ /■ .V f ^ *' * '•^^ . \ , ' ' ' * ' * . . . ' J« ■ ' ' 

> ^ ]o'f those itudents -wjito gave iike.aniri^^ to, ^h^ queS,tion, ''Whfat.^^ 

t' »■ ' ■ . . ' \ ,• ■• ^ ■ \ . 'i - ^ ..■ ' 

' is reaaini?" the fliajority thf fesp^tis^ vwere'fategorlze^ ftS.^^^ 

■ ' ^(■'. ' ■ -V ' r ' ' ' . . ■ ■' = ■ ■ ' . 

procedures or the education^ val<£ie of rfadittg (category ^) - At; evetaf, grade 

•level over 50 percent .:of the fesponsM vera' of this type. " Studtnts seeni to 

be preoccupted with workbook pages rea4ing groups i and following the teacher's 
, , ■ ■ ■. '■ ' .: , *, 

directions. A rather unuauel 'response caott J rem « second grade, hoy who said 

that reading Ms' '^stand up, alt down." fftien the youijgster was asked, to -■ 

'i^ explain what he meant/. he iaii that the teacher had him staBdsup whern he .. ; . 

' ■ ' - ^ ■• , 

rea/. He would continue readin8\until he -wade a mistake He- was then, asked 

to sit down. Hence, reaaitig was perctf^Ved as a st^and^up, sit-dowtt pTOcess., 

• Responses tf'ocuskig on ward, recogiiltipn or deciding (category 3) also 

• * occurred quite frequently . There was a ^o^vard trend J.n' -this type of 

response from first grade through^ fifth ftrade. At sixth grade, however, the • 
.percent of responses categortzed as decoding •equalled thosi given* by fqurth 

* graders. One student in four is likaly to 'percelveliTeadlnfr' as a decoding' 
■ process. The conern fibr aounditiE out strategies is cleajrly In evidence. 

Perhaps most disturbing is the finding that socfew stiide^ts gave responses 
that focused on raeanlng or understanding (citegory 4). leis than one student 
in five associated meaning with reading. 1^ the first and second grades only 
a percent of the students- gave reiponses that focused on meaning. If a 
search for meaning does not play a major role in students' reading, perhaps 

r ■ • ■ ' 

they are content to merely say the words and believe that they are reading. 
Students need to understand that the center and dore of reading Is, at the 
very least, reconstructing the auch&r's message. Wtwds are important but 
only as a means for making sense from the printed page. ^ , • 



Recam^ndaClTOS and First Staps s % r * % " 

V ^ ^If sfcuafeflta' respgpfisMn tte present InvesMgation mri^^ 
of tliDse that would b^^Pbtalned irom classrooma througlibut the eountry, it 

/seen^ reasonable, to siJReit that .te^Tiers should help their students realize 

> ' ' - ^- 1 r ■ - \ * ^ ^ . - ^ ^ 

'that readlrig ia concarn^d with meaning. " - ^ v • * ' 

The use of a fictional exampla follows.' Ic ts designed to help Btudents 

realize that: (1) reading is a form of coTOunicatlonj (2) reading ca» be talk 

written down; and (3) reading Is giving maanlng to print. Tht teaehWr is 

talking with a student/ The dialogue might go as fojAows. 

Teach#ri "If y©u wanted to tell Joe a secret^ how wou^ you do it?" 

Student: "I would just tell* him. " 

Teacher I "You mean you^|^ld talk to him or whisper to hio?" 

Student I '-Yes, that "s' what I'd do," 

Teacher: "^^at would you do if Joe wasn't here but you still wanted him to 

knoj? and you knew that he would be back in a little while?" 
Student I "1 might write him a note," 

Teacheri "OK, and when Joe gets^here and gets that note what should he do?" 

Student: "He should read what I wrote down." - . ^ 

Teacheri "Good, Have you coffimunicat^ with Joe?" 

Student: "Yes^ 

Taecher: "What did Joe look at?" 

In our eKamplej Joe ixaB received a note that a student has written, ^ But, 
what did that student write down? He/she wrote down what he/she would have 
said to Joe if rie was here.^ In other words^'the talk has been written down* 
Each printed word -will repre|ant only one spoken word and we can now say Chat 
a' word Js a verbal symbol. Jhe exampj.e follow^ will demonstrate this concept 



Teacheri ••Suppose /that what you were going to tell Joe was th^t you had a 
hat wheel# cit, Now'since you had to write It down It 
pTobably looked like thiai I HAVE A NE^ HOT WHB^LS CAR, Jee 
. took this note ; and bagan to say what you had writtexi. He iald 
himself: I-^VE-^A-MEW-HOT-WHEELS-CAR . - If he ^BTm to say that 
out .lottd would It aoufid like what you wire gotng to say? 
Student i "Yes, that's what I would have said*" 

Teaeher: "Now Joe still hap hot read, what ybu ^ave written down. He has 

said the words out—lMd but he hag not read^^etn! In order to Vm 
really reading Joe^imist knw what It Is that PB|have said. He 
must get some meaning ffbm those ayinbola called ^M^ds* If h€ 
comes up to you later and aaks'^tc see your hat th' he has act 
read anything. You told him about, some new car and not some hat 
so he did not read that note* He Jiad not gptten meaning 
therefore J no reading has taken place. Reading involves neantng 
and if you do not know what southing meanSi you have not read it I" 
"Now what are some of the things In daily life that ybu r^di 
s Dine things that you get! meaning froni?" 

Student: "We read road signs on the highway like SLOW VOW or CURVES AWEP^. 
We also read warnings on medicine bottles* We also read the 

i 

newspaper and know what it said about sports or movies*'" 
Hopefully the student will begin to see that reading involves meaning. 

Teachers should not assume that teaching reading provides a basis for students 

i ' 

to learn that it Involves comprehension. Direct instruction is needed and 
teachers must provide it. Word-centered insttuction can lose sight of ^ 
comprehension. Words in isolation can lead to wdrd calltng instead of reading 



The data from the present study has deniShstratetl that students in grades 
•one through alx have very little undst* tandlng o£ what* reading entails. To 
help make reading sensible for students, the focus »f Instruction must be 
on me,aning. Words like kingcup , jegi, and kirikajou caii be read ,or merely^ 
called. By the way, can you read those three words? Be careful. Your 
teaponse may reveal considerable Insliht about your, notion of reading: Be 
sensible — focus on meaning. . . 
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Figure J, Pifcant of Students From the 

Total Sample (N^l,I22rWho Gave 
Vagua, Irrelavant, or "I don't know" 
vRasponsis to tha Quaitlon, "What 
is Reading?" - 
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s of Meaningful Responses to,tht Ques 
, "What Is Reading?" , 



'Sua Category 2* Classroom Procedures/Educatit 
Category 3: Word Recognition, (Decoding) 
Understanding (Meaning) 




Value 



5 6 12 3 4 5 6 

Grade 



I 2 54 5 6 
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